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and then went home, to college or work, and their war book
was closed and they thought little about it and talked
less. They did not suspect that they were heroes. It
was quite the fashion to think of serving one's country
as an adventure and a privilege and duty. The hero talk
of the platform and the newspapers was a later develop-
ment. The boys of the sixties did not know it, but in mind
and character they were lifted up and strengthened by con-
tact with the de,eds and sacrijfices of war. They became
the leaders of a nation, which was enriched and strength-
ened beyond estimate by their war training. All of this
Westinghouse came to understand, as the years went on,
but he seldom talked of his war experiences. In an address
delivered a little more than two years before his death he
said: "My early greatest capital was the experience and
skill acquired from the opportunity given me, when I was
young, to work with all kinds of machinery, coupled later
with lessons in that discipline to which a soldier is required
to submit, and the acquirement of a spirit of readiness to
carry out the instructions of superiors."

Of the important place that the youngest brother, Henry
Herman Westinghouse, has taken in the world, we may not
speak here- Many of those who read this volume know it
well.

Briefly, George Westinghouse had an inheritance of
good blood and sound tradition. He was born and reared
in an environment of work, thrift, and responsibility. He
did not happen; he was a logical product, and ran true to
form. An eminent engineer who has been in the Westing-
house service since 1888, writing of his early impressions
of Westinghouse, says: "He did not appeal to me, even
then, as being a wizard, but he seemed to be a plain human
being with lots of initiative, with nerve to attempt diffi-